THE FOUR  GEORGES
beside him walks Burke as his trumpeter, while overhead
is a crow, the symbol of approaching doom. This cartoon
focused public opinion on the weak spot in the Bill.1
The proposals justified Johnson's observation:
"Fox is a most extraordinary man; here is a man who
has divided the kingdom with Caesar; so that it was
a doubt whether the nation should be ruled by the
sceptre of George the Third, or the tongue of Fox."2
The King had no doubt by whom it should be ruled, and
although he could not prevent the passage of the India
Bill through the Commons he had sufficient influence to
secure its rejection by the Lords. He then dismissed the
ministry in the letter already quoted, and on December
igth, 1783, Pitt, not yet twenty-five, became Prime
Minister.
The new administration was in a minority in the House
of Commons, but Pitt refused to dissolve until he could
take the tide of public opinion, which was strongly in his
favour, at the flood. The consequence was an interval
of as bitter party strife as the country has ever known,
though of course only a limited number of people were
affected. One day the Prime Minister was returning
from a banquet in the City, and as his carriage was going
up St. James's Street escorted by an enthusiastic crowd
it was attacked outside Brooks's by a party of club servants
and chairmen. Pitt escaped into White's, but much
damage was done to the carriage. Fox was accused of
having planned the outrage, but he had an alibi: "I was
in bed with Mrs. Armistead, who is ready to substantiate
the fact on oath." Pitt, to his credit, did not even resign
1  cf. Wright, T.: England under the House of Hanover, Vol. II, p. 83.
2  Boswell, J.: Life of Samuel Johnson.
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